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niNORITY WOMEN & HIGHER EDUCATION # 1 

The Project on the Status and Education of Women has received a number of requests for facts about the educational 
and economic status of minority women — Black, Spanish speak'ng. Native Amnrican, and Asian'^American. Educators 
are increasingly seeking information about minority women as they attempt to develop realistic, viable programs 
to benefit them. Xn response to these queries, the Project has begun a series of brief summaries on the status 
of minority women. This, the first of this series, ifocuses on myths about the educational status of black women. 

Overall, it is iaportant to keep in mind that all minority group members—both female and maxo—are, on the 
average, at an educational disadvantage when compared to whites. In general, however, minority women fare less well 
than minority men, just as white women fare less well than v/iitp men. It is clear that minority women are affected 
by both sex and race discrimination and that ther will not have a fair economic or educational opportunity unless 
and until both types of discrimination are eliminated. Just as efforts to remove racial barriers help minority 
women as well as minority men, efforts to remove sexual barriers benefit minority women as well as white women. 



BLACK WOMEN IN HIGHER EDUCATION: 
A REVIEW Of THEIR CURRENT STATUS 

Black women as a group have been long entangled in a web of myths about their educational status. The following pages 
examine some of these myths » and answer them with current statistics.* 

HYTH: "Black women have always been more educated than black men.** 

REALITY: The educational history of black people in the United States shows that initially 
females received less education less often than did black males . 

Before emancipation more freed black men than freed black women were Caught to read and write, and this pattern con* 
tinued for several generations after emancipation. Trom I88O through f910 a greater percentage of black females 
were reported as illiterate (unable to write) by the Census. After 1910 Census data showed that black females began 
to attain more education and in greater numbers, so that by 19^0 equality in education between black men and black 
women had almost been rea 1 1 zed : \ ,2i of black females and of black males 25 years or older had completed 

four or more years of college. 

The participation of black men in World War II and the Korean war increased the proportion of black women on college 
campuses. The number of graduate programs In education established by black institutions in the 1950's also increased 
the numbers of black women enrolled, since the teaching field has traditionally attracted large numbers of black women* 

Census data revealed that it was not until the 1960's that the number of black women completing college exceeded the 
number of black men doing so. In I966, of blacks 25 to 3^ years old, 6.1% of black females and 5.?% of black males 
had completed four or more years of college-^ 

Aside from these trends, social factors also played an important pa^t in promulgating the belief that blo:k v/omcn 
were far better educated as a group than black nen. Until the mid-fifties and sixties employment opportunities 
for most black women were limited to domestic service and teaching. The latter was by far the nost preft.rred, and 
required formal education beyond high school. At the same time, black men could often find a greater variety of employ 
mentt wh ich a 1 though frequently unstable, did not require as much education. 3 



Accurate and comprehensive data on black women (as well as women of other minority groups) are suprisingly 
difficult to obtain: often statistics are compiled by ei ther sex or race, but not both. 

The reader is remincied that equality of education between whites and blacks, however, has sti! been achieved. 
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HYTH: "Black women are increasing their average level of education more rapidly than black men*** 



REALITY: Unfortunately the median education level of black women has not risen at the same rate 
as that for black ntales . 

The table below shows the increase in median level of education in the period from 1966-1972: 

INCREASE IN MEDIAN LEVEL OF EDUCATION 
for persons over 14 years old 

whi te male black male white female black female 

1972 12.4 yrs. 10.9 12.3 H.I 

1966 J2J) ^Ji i2.i__ iP^I 

increase .4 1.5 .1 1.0 

While the median education level of black females was higher than that of black males, the median education level 
of black males was increasing much more rapidly. Notice, too, that both black women and men have considerably 
lower median levels of education than white females or males. 




MYTH: "Black (ndle«> are much more iikely to be high school dropouts than black females.'* 



REALITY: Both black males and black fe-nales drop out of school at nearly the same rate , although 
until fairly recently black males v/ere somewhat more likely than black females to drop out of 
school before attaining the diploma. Statistics now show, however, that the percentage of -.black 
nale high school dropoufs has decreased significantly. Between 1367 and 1972 the number of 
black males between the dijes of I** and 2'* who were high school dropouts dropped from 23-9? 
to \7*i'^' The corresponding decrease for black females was smaller: from 21.8^ to I7<2^.. Still, 
black crolei are -^ore likely to drop out of school than whites of either sex. (In the same 
tic\e span, ihe percentage of white female dropouts decreased from 13- 1*^ to 11.9% and the 
percentage foe white male dropouts decreased from 11.6% to 10.7%-) 



MYTH. "Black women outnumber black men on the campuses." 

REALITY: More black men than black women are now in college . In 1973 19 o of black males and 

of the black femiileb between 18 and 2k were enrolled in college. Overall, 16^ of all 
bIdCKb in this ane qruup were in college. (Of whites in this age group, 2St were in college: 
29;. of ::iales, 21 < of fenales.)' 




MYTH: "BIctck women ere not "serious" about college: they don't stay long enough to obtain 
the i r degree** ." 



REALITY; Black college women are more likely to complete their Bachelor's degree in four years 
than their brothers . 

D.iCii trot) a study by the American Council on Education siiow that a majority of 1968 black women freshmen obtained 
the 8.M. In foir years: 

B.A. DEGREF. COMPLETION PERCENTAGES OF BLACK 
STUDENTS IN FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES ONLY (1972 SENI0RS)O 

In Whi te ^-Yr. Coi leges In Bljck ^-Yr . Col leges 
Black men Black women Black men Black women 

'♦9^ b9.'«^. 60*^' 70.6/. 

The figures for black women compare favorably with similar figures for all students (whit«- and minority combined): 
S'*.^' of the men and 6^.^>. of the women in all four-year colleges attained the bachelor's degree in four vears 
1:968-1972). 

Similarly, in the 1973-7'* acade'^ic year at black colleges, wor.ien comprised 52i of the total enrollment and received 
60/ of the bachelor's degrees awarded.-^ 
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^ NYTH: *eiack women dren^t ambitious. The/ don't really want a college education,** 

REALITY: The black female freshman Is extremely ambi tious and motivated . According to the ACE's 
1971 Black Freshman Characteristics and Trends, 62.1% of black females rated themselves as 
"above average in drive to achieve.** This was a greater percentage than either black ma^es (59.2%). 
non-black males (50.6%) or non-black females (5375ir 

Additional figures regarding degree aspirations of 1971 freshmen furthe. reflect the aspirations of black women 
students: 

1971 National Norms for Entering Freshmen'^ 
all institutions 



aspire to N.A. 

aspire to Ph.D. 
& professional 
degrees 



totals 



black women 
38.3% 

18.1% 



black men 
32.1% 

25.0% 



(non-blacik) women 
25 7% 



(non-black) men 
25-0% 

22,5% 



56.4% 



57-1% 



47.5% 



Several patterns appear here which are worth noting: 

1. Overall, black freshmen have higher degree aspirations thar white freshmen; 

2. About the same percentage of black females <irid bijck males uspire to advanced degrees, but 
black females are over twice as likely to aspire to the Ph.i). than white females . 

3- Just as white women have lower aspirations than white men, black wortien are more 
likely to aspire to lower egrees than black men. 



MYTH: "A high percentage of blacks with doctorates are womeni' 

REALITY: Many more black men than black women attain advanced degrees . A 1968 survey of professional/ 
doctoral degrees conferred by black institutions found that 9U went to men, and only S% to v^omen . ' 
A 1969 survey conducted by The Ford foundat Ion found that 9^.5% o^ 1,096 blacks who h*»d obtained 
doctorates (excluding medical degrees) were male, and only 5-5* were female.'^ (Earlier surveys shovi 

^j^^j^ scholars attribute this to 



^ - - ^ r — — ...^ ^••^-Q nvi«i 

slightly liigher percentage of females among black doctorates, but I 
e lar'je number of black women holding doctorates in education.)'^ 



tne lar'je 

Those percentages are slightly worse than the percentage of women in the total doctoral oooulatlon nationally; in 
1968, rnon received -2% of all doctorates, women, 12.8^.'^ 

MYTH: "Once black h.en achieve .jTI equality, black women won't "need" as m^'ch education." 

^^'^^''TY: Even if racism disappeared today black women would still face discriminati on. While some black 
^onen are economically dependent on men, many, many others are not. From 19^0 to 1975", the proportion 
of black families headed by wOM;n increased from 28.3 to 34 percent, while the proportion of black husband- 
wi fe fami I i es dec I ined f rom 68. 1 to 61 .8 percent. ^ 

Additionally, the Bureau of the Census reports that the proportion of black vjomen unJer the age of rcmainino single 
incre^^sed nearly I3 percentage point > between I960 and 1973: from k\ .2% to 5i*.l'>.16 

Un^mploynent rates and median earnings further demonstrate that black women are affected by both sex and race 
discrimination. — 



••^ All 1971 freshmen who defined themsel\.:iS as "Black/Negro/Afro-American" were designated "black' in the 
norms. All others were designiited "non-black." 
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UNENPLOVHEN; rates by sex ANO race, 1973^7 
(annual averages) 

White men — I1.3 

White Momen • 5.3 

Biack men •••• 7.9 

BLACK WOMEN I L I 

because education Is 1 crucial factor In employment and e 
continued improvement in the educational opportunities for 



MEDIAN EARNINGS BY RACE ANO SEX, 1972 ^ 
(for year-round, full time H>rkers) 

White men $IO,S93 

Black men 7»30l 

White MOmen 5,998 

BLACK WOMEN 5»l(i7 

ning power, these figures clearly point out the need for 
black Momen. 
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